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Military Readiness, Operations Tempo and Personnel 
Tempo: Are U.S. Forces Doing Too Much? 



Summary 

Are U.S. forces doing too much? Arguably. Although the armed forces of the 
United States are meeting mission requirements while maintaining an acceptable level 
of readiness, indications are that under the current strategy, with existing forces 
postured and organized for high intensity conflict, the sustainment of both high levels 
of activity and high readiness will be difficult. Whether or not U.S. forces can 
continue to sustain the current level of effort is an open question. With either the 
addition of new global commitments, a reduction in available forces, or a decrease in 
funding, readiness may be in jeopardy. Under different strategies, readiness could be 
more sustainable but the level of risk to U.S. interests may increase. Reductions in 
force structure or funding without commensurate reductions in assigned missions 
may, regardless of the overall strategy, jeopardize readiness and operations. 

This issue is in a new context for U.S. forces: peacetime operations are larger, 
longer, more intense, and more complex than ever; the stockpiled capacity of the 
global-war-based force is diminished; high levels of activity may no longer equate to 
high readiness; and the force structure has decreased more than the infrastructure. 
With the size of current commitments larger than anticipated in the Bottom Up 
Review, workloads on the smaller force are demonstrably higher. U.S . military power 
designed to react to threats is now more often a proactive tool of foreign policy. 
Competition for resources between new missions and standing requirements is 
heightened by open-ended operations and the needs of regional commanders. It is 
difficult to assess the stress in this new context as measurements of both activity and 
readiness need improvement; there is no “Opportunity Cost” evaluation; and no 
clear picture of what constitutes a sustainable level of effort. 

Understanding the new demands is the first step toward resolution. Measures 
are OPTEMPO for the rate of unit activity, and PERSTEMPO for the sum of all 
individual absences and activity. Tempos are too high/low if they are causing forces 
to lose their capacity to sustain operations and meet crises. Tempos affect the 
dynamic relationship of budget, readiness, and force structure decisions and bear 
attention in these areas: readiness, quality of life, modernization, personnel, and 
retention. The most significant negative impact of tempos that are too high is the 
reduction in time and resources for relevant, necessary training, the basis of readiness 
and long-term effectiveness. Over time, the continual wear on personnel and their 
families may result in difficulties retaining and recruiting high quality volunteers. 

Areas of congressional action bearing on readiness concern the National Guard 
and Reserve, military infrastructure, military end-strength, specialized units and 
equipment, incentives, increased reporting to Congress by DoD, and the option of 
ending operations that are not moving toward a predefined “Exit.” Oversight areas 
include validating employment concepts, considering resources for training while 
deployed, reviewing and setting minimum training time guidelines, prioritization of, 
and early determination of, exercise requirements, determining the number and 
duration of required inspections, and ascertaining and allowing appropriate “down 
time” for units following deployments. 
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Military Readiness, Operations Tempo 
(OPTEMPO), and Personnel Tempo 
(PERSTEMPO): Are U.S. Forces Doing Too 

Much? 

Introduction and Major Findings 



Introduction 

In order to meet the challenges confronting the United States, the nation’s 
leaders seek to strike a balance between (a) the military’s capability, as an instrument 
of national power, to prepare to meet both large and small-scale challenges to vital 
interests and (b) its ability to deal with important but lesser interests. With finite 
resources, peacetime militaries can only sustain a finite level of activity beyond that 
required to maintain military readiness and effectiveness through training, exercises, 
and maintenance. In a force that is too busy, the cumulative effects of lost training 
time, missed exercises, unprogrammed expenditures, and extended deployments can 
degrade the overall capability of the force. In a force that is not busy enough, 
however, a lack of training and experience in exercises and actual operations may also 
be detrimental. 

In testimony before the Congress, the Joint Chiefs assess that the armed forces 
of the United States, as currently postured, are meeting mission requirements while 
maintaining an acceptable level of readiness. This level of effort is not without cost. 
How long U.S. forces can continue to sustain this level of effort is a question worth 
asking. Reductions in force structure or funding without commensurate reductions 
in assigned missions may upset the balance between readiness and current operations. 

This paper will define the scope and implications of the armed service’ s challenge 
of sustaining the current level of operations, identify the dynamic relationship between 
congressional action and military activity levels as it relates to budget, readiness, and 
force structure decisions, and discuss options for Congress. Using information from 
the Congressional Research Service (CRS), the Department of Defense (DoD), the 
General Accounting Office (GAO), testimony before the Congress, and other sources, 
this paper will examine the level of military activity, its likely repercussions, and the 
relationship of this level to options for congressional action. Many CRS and GAO 
reports provide detailed background information on issues related to the high 
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0PTEMP0/PERSTEMP0 phenomenon. These reports will be referenced and, where 
possible, summarized. 1 



Major Findings 

The nature of operations other than war has changed. Operations other than 
war (OOTW) are now larger, longer, more intense, and more complex than their 
Cold-War predecessors; some are open-ended with no clear exit strategy; varied 
operations run concurrently and require a broad range of capabilities. The forward- 
deployed force dispositions used to support these operations are now smaller, albeit, 
in most cases, better equipped. 

Forces decreased while requirements increased. The cumulative effects of 
the drawdown coupled with a more proactive use of the military in a greater range of 
international crises has led to a sustained high level of operations. With a much 
reduced force, the resultant high activity may be hampering DoD’s ability to execute 
some short and long-range plans, programs, and obligations. 

High activity doesn’t always equal high readiness. During the Cold War 
high unit activity generally equated to high readiness. Today’s reality comprises a 
smaller force structure supporting a wider variety of missions at a time when 
resources are constrained. With today’ s missions, high unit activity may, but does not 
necessarily, equate to high readiness and may in some cases, be detrimental to 
readiness for combat. 

Reductions not commensurate. Operational missions increased 300 percent 
during the 1989-1997 period that Army and Air Force force structure was reduced 
by 45 percent each, Navy by 38 percent, and the Marines by 12 percent. During this 
period, DoD infrastructure, bases for example, was reduced by 21 percent. To 
increase operationally available manpower and improve efficiencies, many believe 
further infrastructure cuts are necessary. The extra burdens are not evenly distributed 
within and across the services. Some units may be more heavily tasked while others 
remain relatively untasked. Service actions to level the load are underway. 

Current operations are larger and more extensive than expected. 

One Major Regional Contingency? The level of effort to support currently 
ongoing operations is estimated by some senior DoD officials to be equivalent to 
executing one Major Regional Contingency (MRC). 2 This estimate includes forces 
that have been extensively engaged in ongoing operations for four to five years, 
including the National Guard and Reserve, whose support is approaching Desert 
Storm levels. The percentage of deployable combat and combat support forces 



'The House National Security Committee issued a report on April 9, 1997 titled “Military 
Readiness 1997: Rhetoric and Reality” which addresses issues similar to those in this report. 
The House report is available on the World Wide Web at http://www.house.gov/nsc/pubs.htm 

2 Deputy Under Secretary of Defense Louis Finch among others, interview with the author. 
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committed to operations is higher than the percentage of troops deployed publicized 
by DoD. In its estimates, DoD quotes a percentage of the total force to indicate the 
current level of effort, which, for example, equals roughly 8 percent for the Air Force. 
Calculating the Army level of effort from only those eligible to participate shows that 
up to 45 percent of the “deployable active Army” may be committed to current 
operations as either deployed, preparing to deploy, or recovering from deployment; 
excluding soldiers assigned to Korea, the percentage is 36 percent. In contrast, as a 
percentage of the Army total force of 1.1 million, the percentage of “deployed 
soldiers” (excluding Korea) is 3 percent and of the active Army, the percentage is 6 
percent. The Air Force requires 13 of its 20 Fighter Wing Equivalents to support 
current operations or 65 percent of the combat fighter force. On an average day, 50 
percent of Navy ships are out of homeport of which roughly 30 percent are deployed. 

Smaller forces and increased commitments equal higher workloads. 

According to the Chief of Staff of the Army, General Dennis Reimer, the Army 
reduced manpower by 36 percent while increasing the number of deployed operations 
by 300 percent. In testimony before the House National Security Committee in March 
1 997, the Army estimated that its officers and senior non-commissioned officers from 
deployable units now spend 180-190 days away from home annually, while junior 
soldiers spend 140-155 days away. Understanding how the Army and the other 
services absorbed the increased load during the drawdown to reach today’s level of 
effort is essential to planning for the future. This raises question: What has DoD 
stopped doing, what is DoD doing less of, is this an increase in efficiency, and do 
these reductions compromise readiness? 

Causes of high levels of military activity. 

Competing strategies. The current National Military Strategy was developed 
prior to the current National Security Strategy of Engagement. The latter strategy 
envisioned a more proactive U.S. foreign policy while the former strategy, developed 
soon after the Persian Gulf War, embraced a more reactive approach with a military 
force designed to defeat, in conventional combat, the greatest potential threats to U.S . 
vital interests. The reality of the last five years is that the military is heavily engaged 
in advancing U.S. interests without conflict while trying to fully prepare to defend 
them in conflicts. The dual requirements of two strategies are taxing the force. 

Operations, exercises, and military culture. Regional Commanders-in-Chief 
(CINCs), tasked with the day-to-day security of U.S. interests, wield great influence 
in requesting forces to support their exercises and operations. They do not, however, 
have the fiscal responsibility of supplying these forces or the service responsibility of 
training them. This disconnect may result in “overspending” the force. “We never 
met a deployment we didn’t like” is indicative of the can-do attitude that is usually at 
odds with demanding relief from excessive work. Careerism may inhibit officers from 
turning down work no matter how valid the complaint. Competition for resources 
within and between the services can contribute to military “volunteerism”. 

Useful assessments of readiness and stress needed. 

Measurements need improvement. Tempos are difficult to assess because 
current systems were not designed to indicate peacetime activity; reliable indicators 
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of unit and individual activity and stress are only now being developed. Some 
analysis may be misleading because averages of large groups do not adequately reflect 
burdens on discrete elements. The current DoD Status of Resources and Training 
System (SORTS), does not measure levels of effort required of units to attain high 
readiness or the extent to which units are committed to operations; it produces only 
snapshots of: personnel, training, and supply/equipment. SORTs is not predictive nor 
does it reflect a unit’s capacity to “turn-up” the level of effort. Measuring both the 
level of effort and the extent of a unit’s commitments would improve the assessment. 

No “ Opportunity Cost ” evaluation. Assuming adequate funding, acceptable 
readiness levels can be maintained indefinitely at a certain OPTEMPO/PERS TEMPO 
levels. These levels have not yet been identified. There is no “Opportunity Cost” 
system for evaluating the relative worth of DoD actions. In other words, there is no 
way to know the price, in non-monetary terms, such as readiness, for current 
operations. “What didn’t we do because we did Operation X?” is a question that can 
now be answered only in specific instances, anecdotally and non-quantitatively. 

Importance of understanding OPTEMPO/PERSTEMPO measurements. 
Measuring OPTEMPO, the rate of unit activity, and PERSTEMPO, an individual’s 
absences and activity level, and comparing them with other factors like readiness 
levels, personnel retention statistics, and unit evaluations should indicate what level 
of activity U.S. forces can sustain. Understanding OPTEMPO or PERSTEMPO does 
not provide insight into the validity of either the current two-MRC strategy or the 
policy of pursuing broader military engagement in the world at-large. Understanding 
OPTEMPO/PERSTEMPO should, however, suggest the degree to which U.S . forces 
are capable of meeting current and proposed obligations and in what areas change 
and/or innovation may be required. High OPTEMPO/PERSTEMPO can be an 
indicator that U.S. forces may be exceeding designed capabilities in some areas and 
failing to meet planned objectives in others. On the other hand, low 
OPTEMPO/PERSTEMPO may be an indicator that a unit’ s readiness might be at risk 
due to insufficient training, exercises, manpower, or resources or it could indicate a 
unit that is capable of contributing more to current operations. 

Impacts and implications are significant. 

Training: Time and resources for effective training lacking. There are 
minimum resources and a min im um time required for basic military preparedness so 
that units may retain the capabilities required of them. For many units, the minimums 
established by their services are not currently available. 

Concerns. The effects on units and personnel with current high levels of activity 
are of increasing concern to defense officials and senior officers. The major concerns 
voiced during testimony before the Congress are these: 

• Readiness: As activity levels increase, time for realistic combat training is lost, 
equipment requires more maintenance, supply stocks are diminished, and 
personnel are displaced. 

• Modernization: Time and money spent on operations is not available for other 
priorities. The man-power intensive maintenance of aging systems, systems 
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which are under increased stress, is increasing the workload and the cost to 
maintain equipment resulting in even higher activity levels. 

• Quality of Life: Commanders are increasingly forced to choose between 
spending scant resources on either training or “quality of life” improvements 
such as base support facilities or family-oriented programs. 

• Personnel: Fatigue and disillusionment may afflict some as they perceive a 
future full of family separations, li mited opportunities, and reduced benefits. 
Reenlistments and recruitment: although both remain strong, commanders 
testify that the dedicated all-volunteer force is growing weary, dampening 
enthusiasm for military service. Surveys reveal that pilot retention is dropping 
rapidly due to high OPTEMPO, which decreases individual flying proficiency 
and increases family separations, and due to a forecast long-term hiring surge 
by the Airlines. Although most pilots say they prefer military aviation, the pull 
of family and a stable lifestyle is significant. 

Internal DoD actions to ease the pace of activity. The Global Military Force 
Policy (GMFP) is a DoD step toward managing both short-term requirements and the 
long-term sustainability of U.S. forces. The policy effectively reduced commitments 
for high demand units to the point where most can now accomplish their required 
training. The Navy has reoriented the way it does pre-deployment training and 
reorganized its force to reduce unit activity levels. The Air Force now fills its 
requirements from organizations world-wide. The reserve component, mostly 
through volunteers, is carrying part of the load. Such actions demonstrate the ability 
of DoD to accommodate to new realities without increased spending. 

Modernization Issues are Dynamic. New weapons systems and technologies 
may enable DoD to posture fewer, more capable forces. In some cases, new systems 
can lower the pace and the cost of operations. In theory, this effort would free forces 
to train for and engage in operations other than war. In a fiscally strained 
environment however, the resultant force structure may be subject to dollar-driven 
cuts that could well recreate a condition the modernization sought to relieve: too few 
people doing too many things. Also, better capability often creates the impression 
that military forces can now do more than was previously possible. Many new 
technologies complement rather than supplant older technologies. For example, the 
Air Force’s new J-STARS (Joint Surveillance Target Attack Radar System) does for 
the ground war what the AW ACS (Airborne Warning and Control System) does for 
the air war. Even these systems need to be supplemented. Due to the effect terrain 
has on J-STARS in Bosnia, new unmanned aerial vehicles are working with J-STARS 
to provide a more complete picture. There is no overlap and both systems are in great 
demand. In operational terms, increasing capability increases mission effectiveness 
but does not necessarily mean that fewer forces are required to complete a military 
mission. It does mean that the forces involved can accomplish the mission with lower 
risk, fewer casualties, or less collateral damage, or that they can do so more 
expeditiously. 

Force Structure: Dangers and dynamics. The dangers involved in not 
balancing force structure with commitments are many. Too few forces prepared for 
high-intensity combat could result in local defeat, higher casualties, and longer 
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conflicts. Too few forces capable of a wide range of operations results in high 
OPTEMPO/PERS TEMPO for those qualified units, and missed opportunities for the 
nation. Force structure options under consideration by DoD and the Congress center 
on practical ways to reduce the forces required for major contingencies; to reduce the 
time and effort required to prepare for them; to increase the number of units capable 
of executing multiple types of non-combat operations; and to increase the 
participation of the reserve components. Force structure actions benefit from taking 
into account both OPTEMPO and PERSTEMPO li mits, and budget and readiness 
considerations. The following relationships are pertinent (assuming demand remains 
constant or increases): 

• As force size decreases, OPTEMPO generally increases. 

• As active force size decreases in favor of the reserve components, OPTEMPO 
tends to increase due to the limitations on the availability of the Guard and 
Reserve. 

• As the number of specialized units increases, OPTEMPO for those types of 
units decreases; however, with a finite force structure, the increase in such 
units is at the expense of other types of units. 

• New units with missions similar to high OPTEMPO units might reduce the 
latter’s overall OPTEMPO; however, recent experience with both the Joint 
Stars ground surveillance aircraft and the Predator UAV suggests that this is 
not inevitable. 

• As new weapons and capabilities that reduce manpower and support 
requirements come on line, PERSTEMPO decreases. 

• As long as very high demand for deployments of military force exists, whether 
for military or foreign policy purposes, efforts to reduce OPTEMPO and 
PERSTEMPO will be difficult. 

• Increasing the size of the National Guard and Reserve at the expense of the 
active force will generally result in higher tempos, as the reserve components 
are generally less available than the active force. Many defense observers see 
support and specialized functions in the reserve components as a key building 
block in developing the affordable force, operating at acceptable OPTEMPOs, 
that is required. Some movement in this area is underway. At the same time, 
there is a widely held perception that the reserve component should “never be 
viewed as the key building block” 3 because its near-term warfighting capability 
cannot match that of the active force. 

The Quadrennial Defense Review debate may help. The debate over the 
Quadrennial Defense Review (QDR) will help clarify the problem and the range of 
options. Real solutions may be difficult to divine as the specifics of measuring the 



’According to the planning staff of the National Guard Bureau in response to a draft of this 
report. 
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workload on U.S. forces, the actual costs to the treasury, and the opportunity costs 
are elusive. Although DoD is aggressively implementing management and procedural 
solutions, this approach has its limits. DoD has little control over external 
requirements. The quandary facing QDR planners is how to organize, train, and equip 
U.S. forces to meet the requirements of both the two-MRC scenario and the 
unpredictability of other operations in support of national objectives. Given current 
demands, say military advocates, any decision that reduces funding, manpower, or 
equipment can have immediate negative repercussions unless commensurate 
reductions in unit obligations are made. Others are not convinced. Until the demand 
issue is deliberated, understood, and dealt with, discussion of strategic resource 
tradeoffs to balance the defense budget under the guise of the QDR may be 
premature. Because DoD and the Congress are just beginning to understand the 
implications of operating in the current environment, premature action may be counter 
productive and may even exacerbate the current situation. 

To many observers and to some in Congress, the great promise of the QDR lies 
in the potential to redefine defense requirements. There is little debate in Congress 
over the current stress on DoD. The debate surrounds the future posture of U.S. 
forces and the resources that may be available to support them. The strategy of the 
Bottom-Up review levied certain requirements on the military. If those requirements 
are viewed differently in the QDR debate, U.S. forces could then be reorganized, 
repostured, and possibly repositioned in such a way as to extensively mitigate the 
negative aspects of current and projected demands. 

Although many in Congress strongly support a “strategy-driven” approach to the 
QDR, the current fiscal realities may force some “budget-driven” decisions. This 
latter emphasis is viewed by many as a return to historical patterns of force 
hollowness following major conflicts. In either case, it is apparent that the QDR must 
deal effectively with the competing demands of increased military deployments, 
reduced forces, and constrained budgets to ensure that the force is capable of meeting 
the nations needs now and into the early 21st century. 
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Background and Analysis 

There is little disagreement that U.S. forces are very busy. Although assessed 
levels of readiness are high, there is growing concern that the current pace of 
operations may not be sustainable. In addition to maintaining a robust warfighting 
capability, the military is now heavily engaged in executing the National Security 
Strategy of Engagement. How best to fulfill these dual requirements is the subject of 
the Quadrennial Defense Review debate. Based on current requirements and 
commitments, U.S. forces are under some strain; however, should requirements, 
commitments, or capabilities change significantly after the QDR debate, the force 
could be in a better position to meet today’s challenges or it could be in a worse 
position. Congressional interest in either scenario is keen. Many views expressed in 
Congress are comparable to those of Representative Sisisky and Representative 
Dellums speaking to the Service Secretaries (House National Security Committee 
Hearing on the FY 1998 Defense Budget, March 12, 1997). 

SPENCE: Mr. Sisisky. 

SISISKY : But let me tell you what the real problem is and why our concern. All 
we’ve heard, we’ve heard it from the Defense Department, we’ve heard it from 
you, we’ve heard it from the chiefs of staff, that we’re as ready as we’ve ever 
been. Readiness, number one priority. And I believe that. But let me tell you, the 
things that we’ve heard in the last few weeks is that we’re not going to be that 
ready in 1 8 months. The morale is low. 

And then I keep reading these things: two Army divisions may go, two carrier 
battle groups may go, things like that, some more wings in the Air Force may go. 

I saw some interesting figures yesterday... The Army across this world had 33,000 
people deployed plus 100,000 deployed in regular stations. The 33 were just in 
Bosnia and other places. As I understand it, only 20 percent of the Army is 
combat forces. Now that may be a sliding figure. And obviously, the other people 
are over there, too. But that’s 100,000. You take two divisions out of there, I 
don’t know where we’d go. And I doubt very seriously whether you'd have an 
Army that you'd be very proud of. 

DELLUMS: The reason why I raised the issue of the Quadrennial Review to all 
of you, is that if indeed the Quadrennial Review is a serious process, all of these 
distinguished witnesses are an integral part of it. And (if) what is on the table is 
a total re-look with potential for change, then all of these prognostications about 
the future, what future are (we) talking about? You can only be extrapolating 
based on present strategies, present doctrine, present force structure based on 
present requirements. 

If the Quadrennial Review changes all of that, then how can you predict something 
you’ve not figured out as yet? We don’t have the Quadrennial Review before us. 

So all these alarming statements about readiness shortfalls, modernizations 
shortfalls, strategy problems, force structure implications, you can’t — you can’t 
get there from here until we finally have the Quadrennial Review document before 
us. That will frame the budget for fiscal year 1999. 

So you cannot extrapolate based on fiscal year 1998 what’s going to happen 
several years down the road... And I would caution my colleagues that talking 
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about where all these dangers are at this point is not appropriate and not relevant 
until such time as we determine the Quadrennial Review. If the Quadrennial 
Review simply underscores the status quo, then maybe everybody’s right. But if 
it is a substantive point of departure, then everything then has to be framed in that 
new paradigm, not the old paradigm. 

The bottom line for Congress is how to fund, under resource-constraints, short- 
term demands for military forces, long-term needs to maintain effective forces, and 
commitments to service personnel. Notwithstanding substantial force cuts, the U.S. 
military is by far the most capable on earth. There is a perception that threats to the 
nation are much reduced from those of 1950-1990. There is also a perception that 
U.S. military force can play a deterrent, decisive or a pacifying role in most conflicts. 
Both views, whether right or wrong, affect the debate surrounding the Pentagon’s 
budget. Unfortunately, during the transition from a high threat / low activity to a low 
threat / high activity military posture, an attempt to satisfy both old and new 
requirements may have occurred. As a result, some military advocates today hold that 
any reduction in resources, without a commensurate reduction in commitments, will 
likely result in increases in OPTEMPO/PERSTEMPO that take DoD above “the 
breaking point”. General Richard E. Hawley, Commander of Air Combat Command, 
summed up his analysis of the current situation: 

Then, of course, there is the Quadrennial Defense Review and the potential that it 
will lead to further reductions in our already heavily committed force structure. As 
a primary provider of air combat forces to our joint warfighters, I advise caution 
as we contemplate this course. Our nation’s strategy of global engagement is a 
sound one. But it is one that is imposing heavy strains on our already 
much-reduced force structure. Many of the men and women whom 1 meet as 1 
travel around Air Combat Command are tired. We are testing their commitment 
to “service before self’ and, so far, they have not been found wanting. But there 
are limits on how much we can ask these wonderful people to give. It is my sense 
that we are close to that limit. Once we cross that fine line, the exodus will be 
devastating and difficult to reverse. We must find a way to keep our force 
structure and our commitments in balance. 1 believe we can do that. 4 

General Hawley has taken action within his command to significantly reduce the strain 
on his force through internal management practices and he has done so without 
increases in either funding or resources. Time will tell if these changes are sufficient. 
In any case, innovation in a time of resource constraints may prove to be the most 
useful approach as DoD learns to operate in a high demand environment. 

One Force, Two Strategies: The QDR and Greater Demand 

The Quadrennial Defense Review (QDR) mandated by the 104th Congress 
reviewed the structure and mission of the nation’s armed forces. The report, out in 
May 1997, will, if implemented, replace the last review conducted in 1993. Then 
Secretary of Defense Les Aspin’s Bottom-Up Review established the requirement to 
fight two nearly-simultaneous major regional contingencies (MRC) as the overarching 



4 From a speech to the Air Force Association Symposium, January 30, 1997, in Orlando, 
Florida. Accessible on the World Wide Web at http://www.aef.org/ol7.html 
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requirement for the National Military Strategy. In statements before leaving office, 
former Secretary of Defense Perry clearly restated the two MRC scenario as the 
primary consideration for posturing the nation’s defense. In establishing a base-line 
force structure capable of engaging in a two-MRC conflict, defense planners in 1993 
assumed a peacetime activity level for U.S. forces that would enable the vast majority 
of combat and combat-support units to quickly swing into action. The intervening 
years have seen a dramatic increase in the activity of U.S. forces in non-MRC 
operations while at the same time the size of the armed forces has decreased 
significantly. These smaller forces are now engaging in military operations that are 
larger, longer, more intense, and more complex than those anticipated in 1993. The 
result is that some combat forces earmarked to transition to MRC duty in the Bottom- 
Up Review (BUR) may not be available as predicted. Further, the high activity levels 
are straining some military budgets, curtailing training opportunities for deployed 
units, increasing wear and tear on some equipment, and depleting some wartime 
stockpiles. The task facing defense planners is how to organize, train, and equip U.S. 
forces to meet the requirements of both the two-MRC scenario and the 
unpredictability of other operations in support of national objectives. 

With no apparent threat, the QDR debate will not necessarily reemphasize the 
two-MRC scenario as the guiding principle of the National Military Strategy because 
defense planners now contend with a non-Cold War National Security Strategy in 
which military forces play a significant peacetime role. The BUR was completed 
prior to the administration’s announcement of the National Security Strategy of 
Engagement and Enlargement; therefore, the BUR force structure focused primarily 
on the requirements of high-intensity combat and did not anticipate the additional 
requirements which would be levied on U.S. forces (See figures 1 and 2 below). 
Although its main purpose remains the defense of the nation, the military’s role as an 
element of national power is expanding. Maintaining the equilibrium between an 
expanded peacetime role, which may prevent conflict, and the required wartime role, 
which is to win conflict quickly, is the key challenge. 

A peacetime Major Regional Contingency equivalent. Figure 1, from the 
Bottom Up Review, displays the anticipated “Conflict Dynamics” upon which the 
current force structure was based. According to DoD officials who worked on this 
analysis, the requirements for Peacekeeping/Peace Enforcement and Humanitarian 
Operations were, in retrospect, understated. 5 These same officials characterize DoD’ s 
current level of effort as equivalent to one major regional contingency (MRC) . Figure 
2 adjusts the original “Conflict Dynamics” based on this assessment. The original plan 
was for U.S . forces to quickly win the first MRC in order to prepare for the possibility 
of a second MRC occurring nearly simultaneously. The effects on U.S. forces of a 
prolonged first MRC and the associated risk that would follow in the second were a 
major concern. Sustained operations over the last five years, assessed as equivalent 
to one MRC, are therefore, cause for concern. These same DoD officials have 
testified before Congress that we may be going through an exceptional time and that 
the current level of effort will probably subside. Without clear strategies for 
withdrawing from operations in Northern and Southern Iraq, Macedonia, Bosnia and 



5 According to Deputy Under Secretary of Defense Louis C. Finch who worked on the BUR 
proposals. Interview with the author. 
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elsewhere, and with the ever-present dangers of potential flash points like Rwanda, 
Zaire, the assertion of an “exceptional time'’ comes into question. For example, the 
final withdrawal date for U.S. forces in Bosnia is not certain now and will remain so 
if the prospects for renewed civil war are not reduced. 6 

Understanding the current and projected demand on U.S. forces is an important 
early step in developing a National Military Strategy and a force structure capable of 
meeting these compelling obligations. Key measures of that demand are the pace or 
tempo of military operations and the demands for duty away from home that such 
operations place on individual service members. It is important to measure and 
understand these demands in order to make appropriate strategy, force structure, and 
readiness decisions. 



6 For more on the future debate over the withdrawal from Bosnia, see NATO and Bosnia: A 
Looming Transatlantic Debate. CRS Report 97-480 F by Stanley R. Sloan (April 22, 1997). 




Figure 1. Anticipated nature of military requirements or “Conflict Dynamics” as published in the Bottom Up 
Review. Column one indicates the anticipated leveroF peacetime activity; column two, the level of activity 

associated with one MRC. 
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Figure 2. Bottom Up Review analysis of “Conflict Dynamics” adjusted for actual operations from 1992- 
1997 which may equate to 1 MRC. The “Exercises” added to each column indicate the effort required to 

prepare for the missions depicted. 
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Capacity vs Commitments: A dynamic relationship 

The assessment of current and projected demands enables planners to understand 
the capability available for any new National Military Strategy. The strategy, once 
derived, will determine the force structure required. Force structure decisions 
influence readiness determinations. To preclude surprise and to react quickly to 
aggression, a certain amount of the force must be in a high state of readiness. The 
remaining readiness decisions are based on the projected requirements of military 
plans written to implement the National Military Strategy (e.g. Days available prior 
to deployment). The required readiness levels of units determine their training, 
equipment, and personnel needs and priorities. It is in these areas, training, 
equipment, and personnel, that high demands create the most turbulence. Therefore, 
in understanding the turbulence created within the force by higher than planned levels 
of activity, one can understand the impact on readiness and the efforts required to 
maintain that readiness; the impact of readiness requirements on force structure 
decisions; and the impact of force structure decisions on the ability of the military to 
meet the requirements of the strategy. In summary, planning to execute the strategy 
must account for current and projected demands on the force in order to posture a 
viable military to meet the nation’s needs. 

The left side of figure 3 below illustrates this sequence. The strategy, devised 
to meet the challenges to national interests, is the framework for force structure 
decisions; based on the force structure, readiness levels are determined that ensure the 
forces can execute the strategy. This static process is typical of peacetime planning. 
As long as forces maintain their required readiness levels, execution of the strategy 
is assured. In a dynamic environment characterized by high demands on portions of 
the force, readiness levels and a unit’s capacity to operate are constantly in flux 
because units are preparing for, engaging in, and recovering from operations. In this 
case, the relationship is circular in that changing readiness levels, which should 
indicate a unit’s capacity to engage in operations, affect the military’s ability to 
execute the strategy. To understand the extent to which the military’s ability to 
execute the strategy is affected, it is important to not only know the capability of the 
unit but also the unit’s capacity to engage in and sustain operations. Current 
readiness measurements show a snapshot of capability. Clearer assessments of 
capacity are required in a fast paced environment because, with the surplus capacity 
of the Cold-War force diminished, the ability of U.S. forces to quickly “surge” up to 
a high intensity level and/or their ability to sustain operations over an extended period 
are important considerations. Issues surrounding readiness levels and the combat role 
of the Army National Guard are key aspects of this debate. 

“How busy are U.S . forces?” and “Can they do more?” or “Should they do less?” 
are pertinent questions framing the current debate over the role of U.S. forces in the 
world today. To answer these questions requires an understanding of the relationship 
between capacity and commitments. Although capacity is beginning to stabilize 
following the drawdown of U.S. forces, commitments are anticipated to fluctuate at 
high levels. As commitments increase and run concurrently, there theoretically comes 
a point where capacity is degraded. Finding this point in order to achieve balance 
between the requirements of the National Military Strategy and the new missions 
inherent in the National Security Strategy is the challenge confronting defense 
planners. Further force structure cuts to combat and combat 
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Figure 3. Strategy, force structure, readiness dynamic for planning or “peacetime” and operations or 

“wartime” 
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support forces engaged in current operations should be closely analyzed to ensure the 
United States retains the capacity to meet probable threats and obligations. 

Measuring Commitments and Capacity. The current DoD system, the Status 
of Resources and Training System (SORTS), measures training, personnel, and 
supplies and includes a commander’ s assessment. SORTS does not measure the level 
of effort required of the unit to attain high ratings or the extent to which the unit is 
committed to operations. It does, however, use a “Commander’s Assessment” to 
gauge the overall readiness of the unit. According to DoD officials testifying before 
Congress, this assessment was used in 10 percent of SORTS reporting to increase the 
readiness rating of units and it was used in a fraction of one percent of the reporting 
to lower a unit’ s readiness rating. 7 This system, long the subject of congressional and 
GAO scrutiny, reflects a snapshot of capability based on objective standards. It is not 
predictive nor does it reflect a unit’s capacity to “turn-up” the level of effort. 
Measurement of both the ongoing level of effort, indicated by hours and days worked 
for example, and the extent of a units commitments away from home station would 
improve the assessment of a unit’s capacity for increased activity. 

The measurements available to indicate the activity of U.S. forces are 
OPTEMPO and PERSTEMPO. Operations Tempo (OPTEMPO) is the rate of U.S. 
forces involvement in all military activities. OPTEMPO in this report refers to this 
general meaning of the term. The services also use OPTEMPO as a 
programming/budgeting term that indicates, for example, steaming hours for the Navy 
and combat vehicle usage for the Army. The Air Force’s flying hour program is one 
gauge of the “OPTEMPO” of its combat units. Further, OPTEMPO is often used to 
describe only the pace of contingency deployments excluding other unit activities such 
as exercises and training deployments. Units are affected in varying degrees by all 
these activities and so, for OPTEMPO to be a meaningful measurement of unit 
operations it should include all unit activities. 

Personnel Tempo (PERSTEMPO) is a subset of OPTEMPO and is the amount 
of time spent away from home, usually measured in the number of nights service 
members spend away combined with all activities in which a service member is 
engaged. The post-Cold War drawdown of the U.S. armed forces coupled with 
increased use of the military has led to a much higher than planned rate of activity, 
OPTEMPO, for many military units and significantly increased the time spent away 
from home, PERSTEMPO, for the military personnel involved. 

Measuring OPTEMPO/PERSTEMPO 

In order to discuss policy options and implications, the general terms OPTEMPO 
and PERSTEMPO will be used in this report as defined above. Service definitions 
may vary; therefore, where important differences exist, they will be noted. 



7 Gebicke, Mark, Director, Military Operations and Capabilities, General Accounting Office. 
Testimony before the Military Readiness Subcommittee of the House National Security 
Committee March 11, 1997. 
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Since measuring 0PTEMP0 indicates actual unit activity levels, which 
encompass everything the unit does, with the purpose of gauging unit capacity to 
accomplish proposed missions, the sum of all endeavors, regardless of purpose, 
provides the most accurate assessment. All the services use a variety of OPTEMPO 
categories to measure specific activities. These “OPTEMPO” measures do not clearly 
indicate the overall pace of the unit. Naval OPTEMPO measurements provide the 
clearest picture of unit activity because the ship is not only the weapon system, it also 
defines the unit and provides the platform for conducting operations, training, and 
exercises. Steaming hours in the Naval definition generally equates to a surface unit’s 
rate of activity; however, in port activities and temporary duties away from home port 
also contribute to the rate of activity and are not reflected in ship OPTEMPO. 
Similarly, embarked Marine Corps units can define part of their OPTEMPO in Naval 
terms. The Army and Air Force OPTEMPO considerations are less clear-cut and 
therefore harder to measure. The Army refers to vehicle mileage, in budgetary terms, 
as OPTEMPO. Again, this is a sub-category of a units activity, not a complete 
measurement. 

The scope of tempo-related problems is difficult to measure as data collection 
by the services was not designed to indicate the impact of OPTEMPO/PERS TEMPO; 
consequently, reliable indicators of unit and individual repercussions are only now 
being developed. In addition, some data analysis may be misleading because averages 
of large groups do not adequately reflect the burdens on discrete elements. 

Why measure OPTEMPO? OPTEMPO measurements are important because 
they aid planners in predicting requirements and managing commitments. 
Understanding current and projected demands enables the military to sustain readiness 
by quantifying the obligations to engage in operations, train and exercise the force, 
develop personnel, and maintain and acquire the requisite equipment to do so. In 
today’s resource-limited defense environment, such an understanding should 
contribute to maximizing efficiency and avoiding wasteful, redundant, or potentially 
damaging practices. 

Why measure PERSTEMPO? In general, personnel tempo or PERSTEMPO 
is the amount of time spent away from home for DoD personnel. PERSTEMPO, 
which is different for each person, indicates the time spent in all professional activities 
and reflects the remaining time available for personal and professional development 
activities. Service members can have a high PERSTEMPO while never leaving their 
home base due to, for example, extended shifts over long periods. Individual tempos 
may differ from those of the unit because individuals may have official travel, 
professional education, or change-of-station requirements above those required by 
their unit obligations. Even so, the primary factor contributing to the significant 
recent increases in PERSTEMPO is unit deployments for operations and exercises. 8 



8 For a thorough discussion of PERSTEMPO issues including recent data, effects on readiness, 
and DoD actions to mitigate the impact of high PERSTEMPO, see U.S. General Accounting 
Office. Military Readiness: A Clear Policy is Needed to Guide Managemen t of Frequen tly 
Deployed Units. Report Nos B-271 135 and GAO/NSIAD-96-105. April 8, 1996. 




